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We may have, hereafter, to notice the wars in Bo- 
hemia and elsewhere, which followed upon this memo- 
rable decree ; by-which thaChurch, by its own authority, 
ventured to abrogate and. make void an express com- 
mand of our Blessed Lord and the acknowledged prac- 
tice of the primitive Chureh, on no stronger grounds 
than a custom introduced by reason, to avoid some 
dangers and scandals which they did not venture to 
define, though, its f ramers • clearly foresaw the opposi- 
tion which would be made to such; a decree, even in that 
dark age, and by men who did not deny tran&ubstan- 
tiation ; and, therefore, invoked the.whole powers of the 
Church and Inquisition to punish as heresy any attempt 
to disobey it. YVe shall also show how vain were their 
il-trmg and tyrannioj'.l attempts (even when subsequently 
ratified by the anathemas of the Council of Trent) to 
compel the whole of Christendom to substitute a custom 
of the Church in place of a command of its Heavenly 
Founder, given nearly 1,500 years before — depriving 
the laity of a sacred right, in order to increase the 
dignity of the priesthood. Probably, as there is no 
one point in which the Church of Rome has acted more 
visibly contrary to the Gospel than in this, so, we 
think, there is not any one thing which has raised a 
greater opposition to her, or made more men forsake 
her communion than this memorable and daring decree. 
The subject is one of deep interest to every follower of 
Christ, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant, and 
more especially to laymen, for whom we write, and 
whose privileges are deeply involved in the controversy. 
At present, until some graver reasons can be shown 
for varying from an express command of our Divine 
Master and the acknowledged practice of the primitive 
Church, than those above referred to, we shall only 
ask, whether it was those who disobeyed the Council of 
Constance, or the Council of Constance itself, who 
were really guilty of sacrilege, according to the solemnly- 
expressed judgments of Popes Gelasius and Leo the 
Great, to which we have already referred our readers? 



TO WHOM SHOULD WE PRAY? 
There is nothing so wonderful but that we cease to be 
astonished at it, if it is a thing which we do, or see done, 
every day. When first the electric telegraph or the 
daguerreotype was talked of, it sounded like a jest to 
hear of messages being sent hundreds of miles in a few 
seconds, or of pictures being painted by the sun ; and 
yet, now thousands employ these wonderful inventions 
as a matter of course, and no doubt in a few years it 
will almost cease to be a subject of occasional remark 
how wonderful these inventions are. The very cattlo 
who pasture by a line of railway, and who, at first, are 
frightened to distraction at the noise of the passing 
trains, gradually become so accustomed to it that they 
scarcely lift their heads from grazing when a train 
rushes by. 

Now, of all the wonderful things which we daily see 
taking place, without wondering at them, there is, per- 
haps, none which, when we think of it, contains more 
to astonish us than prayer. When a man is suffering 
under any distress which neither he nor other men are 
able to relieve, nothing is more natural or more common 
than to offer up a prayer to Almighty God for the re- 
moval of the affliction. The same man, perhaps, would 
be too shy to ask a small favour of another man of rank 
a little higher than his own, or, if he required a favour 
from one very much his superior, could not venture to 
speak until he had obtained an introduction from some 
one likely to have influence with bim. And yet, a 
moment's thought must show how infinitely above him 
is He whom he addresses so naturally, and often so 
thoughtlessly. Each of us is but one among mil- 
lions of inhabitants of the earth ; this earth itself but 
one among millions of worlds, each probably as densely 
peopled as our own ; is it not wonderful, then, that 
creatures so insignificant as we are should have boldness 
to address the maker and governor of all things ? But 
the wonder is increased when we remember that we are 
sinful creatures, and that we who are so ready to ask 
God for favours, have no right to expect anythingrat his 
hands save the penalties due to his offended justice. If, 
notwithstanding all this, our nature tells us that God has 
made prayer our instinct and our necessity, we must 
ask, has he not provided some means to calm that awe 
and dread which would deter us from approaching him? 
has he not, perhaps, appointed some being to mediate 
between us and him, some being not too highly exalted 
above our nature, but one who we may he confident 
can sympathize in our sufferings and our frailties ? 

Now, the Church of England and the Church of Home 
are agreed on this, that God has provided such a media- 
tor as we are speaking of; and that in the person of his 
own Son. He is both God and man, and is thereby pe- 
culiarly suited to be the object of our devotions. As 
God, he has infinite power to assist all his suppliants ; 
as man, he has given proofs of love to us and of readiness 
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to sympathize with us, sufficient to give us confidence 
in his willingness to help us. And his willingness to 
help us is not matter of conjecture or of inference ; he 
has promised that the petitions shall be granted which 
are presented to the Father in his name. 

But though, on this point of doctrine, the two churches 
are agreed, there is a great difference as to the manner 
in which it is practically received by the members of 
both communions. We have, in our previous numbers, 
spoken of tha importance that each Christian who is 
able should study for himself the written Word of God. 
Any who neglects to do this, even though he may be 
rightly informed as to the doctrines contained in Scrip, 
tore, runs the risk of not having them impressed on his 
mind in the same relative importance which they hold 
in the Bible. For example, we believe that the 
doctrine that our Blessed Lord was perfect man, al- 
though a doctrine which no Christian will formally 
deny, is one which forms no part of the practical creed 
of those Roman Catholics who are not familiar with the 
Bible. It is as God that such a one almost exclusively 
regards our Saviour; as the future judge of mankind, 
who shall hereafter appear, in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on those who know not God. It is no wonder, 
then, that, from dwelling exclusively on this awful side 
of our Lord's character, they should well nigh cease to 
look on him as the mediator through whom we are to 
draw nigh to the Father, and that they should seek for 
other mediators, through whom we may approach to him. 
Another circumstance which contributes to produce the 
same effect is the fact, that the ordinary pictorial repre- 
sentations of our Lord relate, for the most part only, to 
the two extreme points of his sojourn on earth. He is 
commonly pictured either as an infant in his mother's 
arms, or as in the agonies of death, on the cross ; and as 
neither of these representations bring him before the 
mind as one ready to hear and answer the requests of 
his people, those who have not some other means of 
studying his character are in danger of losing sight of 
some of the most important practical lessons taught us 
by our Saviour's incarnation. 

But very different is the case of those whose know- 
ledge of our Lord's nature is derived from the Gospel 
narratives, and who, consequently, have read not 
merely of the beginning and the end, but of all his life ; 
who know that he is represented by the evangelists as 
perfect man, taking part in all in which man may with- 
out sin engage ; censured by the self-righteous of his 
day for the reftdiness with which he would enter any 
scene of innocent festivity ; yet still more ready to 
enter as a comforter and help into the house of sickness 
or of mourning; and as he called himself, the friend of 
his disciples, their teacher, their counsellor, their inter- 
cessor. It is perfectly impossible for any one who lias 
thus studied the character of Jesus Christ when he was 
on earth, and who believe that he is the same now, to 
suppose that he will consider the distresses of his sup, 
pliants beneath his attention, or to imagine that they 
can find other intercessors more compassionate, or more 
patient, or more forgiving. It is remarkable that it is 
recorded on several occasions, in the Gospels, that our 
Lord heard the petitions which those about him -would 
have had him spurn, and dealt mercifully with the sins 
which Ills disciples would have had him punish. For 
example : — Luke xviii. 35 — 43. Mark x. 13 — 14. Luke 
ix. 51 — 56. Matt. xv. 21 — 28, which we give verbatim 
from the Douay Bible. 

"Luke xviii. 35 to 43. 
"Now it came to pass, when he drew nigh to Jericho, 
that a certain blind man eat by the wayside begging -. 

" And when he heard the multitude passing by, he 
asked what this meant. 

" And they told him, that Jesus of Nazareth was pass- 
ing by. 

"And he cried out, saying: Jesus, Son of David, have 
mercy on me. 

" And they that went before rebuked him, that he 
should hold his peace : but he cried out much more : 
Son of David, have mercy on me. 

" And Jesus standing, commanded him to be brought 
unto him ; and when he was come near, he asked him, 
" Saying : What wilt thou that I do to thee? K But 
he said : Lord, that I may see. 

"And Jesus said to him: Receive thy sight; thy 
faith hath made thee whole. 

" And immediately he saw, and followed him, glori- 
fying God. And all the people, when they saw it, gave 
praise to Gqd." 

"Markx. 13, 14. 
"And they brought to him young children, that he 
might touch them. And the disciples rebuked them 
that brought them. 

"Whom when Jesus saw, he was much displeased, and 
saith to them : Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not: for of such is the kingdom of 
God." 

"Luke ix. 51 to 56. 
" And it came to pa9», when the days of his assump- 
tion were accomplishing, that he steadfastly set his face 
to go to Jerusalem, 
" And he sent messengerrbefore his face ; and going, 



they entered into a city of the Samaritans, to prepare 
for him. 

" And they received him not ; because his face vraa 
of one going to Jerusalem. 

" And when his disciples, James and John, had seen 
this, they said : Lord, wilt thou that we command fire 
to come down from heaven and consume them ? 

" And turning, he rebuked them, saying : Tou know- 
not of what spirit you are. 

" The Son of Man came not to destroy souls, but to 
save^ And they went into another town." 
" Matt. xv. 21 to 28. 

" And Jesus went from thence, and retired into the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. 

" And, behold, a woman of Canaan, who came out of 
those coasts, crying out, said to him : Have mercy on 
me, O Lord, thou Son of David: my daughter is griev- 
ously troubled by a devil. 

" Who answered her not a word. And his disciples 
came and besought him, saying: Send her away, for she 
crieth after us ; 

" And he answering, said : I was not sent but to the 
sheep that are lost of the house of Israel. 

" But she came and adored him, saying : Lord, help 
me. 

" Who answering, said: It is not good to take the 
bread of the children and cast it to the dogs. 

" But she said: Yea, Lord ; for the whelps also eat 
of the crumbs that fall from the table of their masters. 

" Then Jesus answering, said to her : O woman, 
great is thy faith ; be it done to thee as thou wilt ; and 
her daughter was cured from that hour." 

We have added the last passage because it is the only 
one in the Gospels where the disciples appear to have 
been more ready to do a work of mercy than their Lord; 
and yet, when we examine the history, we find that the 
disciples' intercession proceeded, not from compassion, 
but from selfish impatience, to be rid of the woman's 
importunities, while our Lord's first refusal proceeded 
not from want of compassion but from a desire to draw 
her forth to fuller exercises of faith, which he was about 
richly to reward. 

The case, then, stands thus:— It is true that, weak and 
sinful as we are, we might naturally find it difficult to 
come with any confidence to present requests to our 
justly offended God ; but it is also true that God has, 
'in his mercy, anticipated the difficulties which it was 
natural for us to experience, and has presented to us 
the human nature of Christ as a tangible object for our 
affections to take hold of, and through which we might 
be brought near to God. It is certain that God has 
made him known to us as our intercessor, as perfectly 
able to hear every request made to him, able also to 
grant it, and full of love and willingness to help all who 
seek his aid, as having also promised to grant requests 
made in his name. Now, if all this be true, can any- 
thing be more perverse than, notwithstanding all, to 
fly to other mediators, to whose intercession no promise 
has been given, with regard to whom we have no cer- 
tainty (nothing beyond doubtful conjecture) whether 
they can know that wc are addressing them at all, 
and no certainty that, if they da hear, they are able to 
procure the fulfilment of our requests ; and who, we may 
also be sure, are infinitely inferior in love and compas- 
sion towards us to him who gave his life for our sakes ? 
And it must be remembered, that recourse to such other 
mediators is admitted on all hands not to be divinely 
appointed. The Church of Rome herself only asserts 
that it is permitted us (not commanded) to seek the 
intercession of the saints ; and the Roman Catholic who 
shall resolve from this day forth to offer prayers tonone 
but God, would violate no precept of his church. It 
would surely, then, seem to be the safest way- to direct 
all our prayers to him to whom we are commanded to 
pray, and who has promised to hear our prayers ; 
rather than to those to whom we have no command to 
pray, and with regard to whom it is doubtful whether 
they can hear our prayers or not. 

We have thus given some reasons for thinking that it 
is needless for any one who believes the doctrine of our 
Lord's incarnation to seek for any other intercessor. 
We hope in our next number to showthat the directing 
our prayers to others is worse than merely useless, that 
it is productive of mischievous practical consequences: 



THE CURE AND THE BISHOP. 
(Abridyed from the French.) 
Is a retired village in France there lived, not long ago, 
a good cure, in the midst of two or three hundred pa- 
rishioners. One Sunday, when returning from saying 
the mass, he was reflecting upon the little benefit hig 
people could have derived from it, he came upon a 
dozen of them, who were chatting together before the 
door of the church. It occurred to him that afamiliar 
conversation with these simple country people might be 
more useful to them than chaunting vespers to them in 
Latin ; so he stopped in the midst of them, seated him., 
self on a stone, and leaning his two hands on the top of 
his walkingstick, he said, in a good-humoured tone- — 
"Tell me, John, are you a Christian?" 



